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The Journalist's Cree 
By Dean Walter Williams 
National Honorary President of Sigma Delta Chi 


I believe in the profession of journalism. 


I believe that the public journal is a public trust; that all connected with it are, 
to the full measure of their responsibility, trustees for the public; the acceptance of 
lesser service than the public service is betrayal of this trust. 


I believe that clear thinking and clear statement, accuracy and fairness, are funda- 
mental to good journalism. 


| believe that a journalist should write only what he holds in his heart to be true. 


I believe that suppression of the news, for any consideration other than the wel- 
fare of society, is indefensible. 


I believe that no one should write as a journalist what he would not say as a 
gentleman; that bribery by one’s own pocketbook is as much to be avoided as bribery 
by the pocketbook of another; that individual responsibility may not be escaped by 
pleading another’s instructions or another’s dividends. 


I believe that advertising, news and editorial columns should alike serve the best 
interests of readers; that a single standard of helpful truth and cleanness should pre- 
vail for all; that the supreme test of good journalism is the measure of its public 
service. 





I believe that the journalism: which succeeds best—and best deserves success— 
fears God and honors man;.is stoutly independent, unmoved by pride or opinion or 
greed of power, constructive, tolerant but never careless, self-controiled, patient, al- 
ways respectful of its readers but always unafraid; is quickly indignant at injustice; 
is unswayed by the appeal of privilege or the clamor of the mob; seeks to give every 
man a chance and, as far as law and honest wage and recognition of human brother- 
hood can make it so, an equal chance; is profoundly patriotic while sincerely promoting 
international good will and cementing world-comradeship; is a journalism of humanity, 
of and for today’s world. 





—_—_ 
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Award Ethics Contest Prizes 


First Prize 


Should Newspapers Publish What Their Editors Think the Public Wants or What the Editors Think the Public 


Won by TULLEY A. NETTLETON (Oklahoma) 


Should newspapers publish what their 
editors think the public wants or what 
the editcrs think the public should read? 
To speak in a paradox, the answer is: 
Yes. Yes, the editor should think what 
the public wants and should think what 
the public ought to read. , 

Newspapers should publish what the 
public wants and what it ought to read, 
both in one. Every story, if it is to be 
real news, must fill both qualifications; 
it must be what people want to read or 
they will not read it; it must be what 
people should read or they might as well 
not read it. 

The plight of most editors is the plight 
of Stephen Leacock in his attempt to an- 
swer his own puzzle, “Can you fold a 
square piece of paper in such a way that 
with a single fold it forms a pentagon?” 
His solution was, “Yes, if I knew what a 
pentagon was.” 

Many an editor would print the best of 
what the public wants if he were sure he 
knew what it wanted. So he must men- 
tally inquire what it really wants. 

Try as you may to say what the read- 
ing public desires by estimates of how 
many readers ask trash and how many 
ask quality—separating the sheep from 
the goats—you get nowhere. They defy 
your classification. And why? Because 
the line of demarcation between good 
tastes and evil tastes is not a line be- 
tween reader and reader, but a line thru 
the middle of every individual one. Your 
question is not so much, “Which reader 
will you appeal to?” as it is, “Which side 
of your reader will you appeal to?” 

To be sure your public displays a crav- 
ing for sensation, ink splashes, fireworks, 
controversies, inquisitions, prize fights, 
jungle terrors lynchings, blood, stolen 
sweets, confessions of adulterers, bol- 
shevism, bomb plots, thrills. But are 


Should Read? 


those its real, ultimate, intelligent 
wants? Baby wants the pretty red 
poker, but he won’t love you for letting 
him touch it. A man may want to take 
money from his employer’s cash register, 
but he wants even more to retain his 
good name, and he stays honest; the lat- 
ter is his real desire. A girl may want 
the thrill of illicit amours, but she wants 
even more the joys of the real home that 
may be hers, and she keeps straight; the 
latter is her real desire. A reader may 
want excitement and sensualism, but he 
wants even more the satisfaction of hav- 
ing got something out of what he has 
read; that is his ultimate, intelligent, real 
want. 

The editor’s question is which are the 
impulsive, the unintelligent news wants 
and which are the ultimate, the intelli- 
gent news wants? 

The sensationalist says, “Listen to 
what people talk about if you want to 
find out what news is.” Yet if we grant 
that sensational stuff makes talk, the 
purpose of a newspaper is not alone to 
give people something to talk about; it 
is to give them something to think about. 
The paper that stimulates thought is 
carrying more news than the one that 
merely stimulates talk. 

The taste for good news has to be 
awakened. A man would never know he 
liked turkey if he never had a chance to 
taste turkey. When you try to say what 
a man wants, you have to read thoughts, 
oftentimes his barely half-conscious 
thoughts. How shall we get at a man’s 
better news desires unless we read his 
subconscious better motives and offer 
him a meal of constructive news? Tho 
the public wants a lot of other things 
too, the public does want what it should 
read. 

Many an editor has forsaken his actual 


ideals and turned cynic in thinking to 
“give the public what it wanted,” when 
he should more truly have served his 
public in catering to its intelligent in- 
stead of its animal appetites. Other 
editors have leaned backward in their 
effort to maintain dignity, thinking to 
give the public “what it should read.” 
They must question themselves what the 
public really needs to read. 

To distinguish the real or intelligent 
wants of readers does not mean to cut 
out everything that is attractive, appeal- 
ing or light. News that entertains, per- 
forms a purpose when it gives men a re- 
freshed, sympathetic, optimistic view of 
their fellow beings, just as news that in- 
forms fills its purpose when it gives men 
an intelligent, accurate, reliable view of 
their surroundings. It is when feature 
stuff depraves instead of entertains, just 
as when straight news informs falsely or 
not at all, that such matter becomes ob- 
jectionable. If the story you have is 
cake—that is, if it is really rich with 
human appeal—serve it on a cake plat- 
ter, and make no apologies for the fact 
that it is not bread. Clean features and 
human interest material have their place 
which no one will deny them. 

Perhaps the people want to eat their 
cake when the editor thinks they should 
save it, but ethics does not necessarily 
demand he should start a cake conserva- 
tion campaign. The reasonable thing to 
do with cake is to eat it. Try to keep 
it, and it gets stale. It is up to the pub- 
lic to learn that cake will not fill the 
place of beefsteak. 

Perhaps there is a difference between 
what the editor thinks the public needs 
to read and what the public actually 
needs to read. The editor who damns 
the public for not reading just what he 
thinks it should read is as much mistaken 
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as is the editor who lowers his standards 
to what he thinks the public wants. 

The editor must judge which are the 
real, intelligent, healthy cravings of his 
readers in the light of what he knows 
they should read. Whether the things 
he thinks they need to read are the 


There seems to be a tendency in 
American journalism, especially in mid- 
Western newspapers, to blur the line 
which divides news stories from editori- 
als; to let down the bars, so to speak, 
and allow editorial comment to gambol 
through the news columns. This tenden- 
cy, for a good many reasons, should be 
discouraged. 

In the first place, editors who allow 
opinion to be mingled with news stories 
are losing sight of an obligation they 
owe their readers—the obligation to tell 
what happened. The man who reads a 
news article is entitled to have the facts, 
stated impartially and concisely. Pre- 
dictions and conclusions drawn from 
facts, guesses as to cause and effect, are 
not news, and should be entirely excluded 
from the news columns, 

“Coloring” news or expressing opinion 
in news stories amounts to nothing less 
than a distortion of the truth. It is the 
duty of every newspaper to tell what 
happened, exactly as it happened, and 
in so far as it fails to do this, in that 
measure is it failing to live up to its 
obligation. Editorializing is not only 
poor ethics, but it is wholly unnecessary; 
every paper worthy of the name has an 
editorial page where opinions may be 


things they actually need to read, he 
must judge in the light of what they 
show a normal human appetite for. 

No newspaper is large enough to give 
its readers everything they want, nor is 
any newspaper comprehensive enough to 
print everything they ought to read, but 


Second Prize 


Accuracy in News vs. Editorializing 


Won by SHERMAN J. MC NALLY (Iowa) 


aired, and where the policy of the paper 
may be expounded. 

Laying aside for a moment the ab- 
stract question of ethics involved, a 
glance at the inevitable result of the 
editorializing policy will show its vicious 
nature better than a long, involved dis- 
cussion. The result of such a policy is 
to undermine the faith of open-minded 
readers in the paper that pursues it, to 
cause them to discount everything it 
prints, and even to read its editorial 
columns with suspicion. A paper that 
cannot keep prejudice out of its news 
columns, they reason, is surely committed 
to a program of axe-grinding at any 
cost. 

A policy which produces this attitude 
in the minds of intelligent readers is 
obviously fundamentally wrong. The 
contrary policy—drawing a sharp line 
between news and editorial comment— 
may involve the sacrifice of some littie 
influence with the great unwashed, but 
in the long run it is the only policy 
worthy of consideration. It is simply a 
question of whether the editor is going 
to tell the “plain, unvarnished truth” in 
his news articles, or whether he is going 
to tell the truth in such a way as to pre- 
judice his readers, or attempt to preju- 


Third Prize 


any newspaper does have news resources 
enough to win and hold the attention of 
its readers by devoting itself wholly to 
the news which falls within the overlap- 
ping of the two requirements, that news 
which is at the same time the thing the 
public wants and the thing it needs, 


dice them. 

The newspapers which are by general 
admission the greatest are those with 1 
reputation for fairness and impartiality 
in their news reports. They may have, 
and often do have, vigorous editorial con- 
victions; they often support or oppose 
political candidates with considerable 
heat; but they confine their arguments 
to the editorial page alone. And that is 
one reason they are great. 

There is one obvious exception to the 
generalization that opinion should be 
barred absolutely except in editorials. 
The situation is different when signed 
articles are contributed by special writ- 
ers, or when features, as distiguished 
from news stories, are printed. It is as- 
sumed that these articles are written by 
experts, or at least by people whose 
opinions are of value. In such cases ex- 
pression of the writer’s convictions is 
legitimate; the articles themselves are 
not so much news as comment or dis- 
cussion. 

In_ strictly news stories, however, 
editors might adopt with advantage as 
their motto: “The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” This is the 
only policy which will stand the search- 
ing light of intelligent criticism. 


Should Newspapers Publish What Their Editors Think the Public Wants or What the Editors Think the Public 


The man who stands uncompromisingly 
for what he thinks is right may give 
readers and historians a thrill, but it oc- 
curs to me that such a man is often 
merely obstinate and pig-headed. 

Persons who are willing to compromise 
show by that token that they recognize 
the fallibility of their own judgments. 
They avow the truth that there are two 


Should Read? 


sides to every question. The man of the 
first type, who sticks unswervingly to 
his “principles,” is usually convinced of 
the fallibility of everyone’s judgment 
except his own. 

I believe I am a compromiser. If I 
were not, I would not subscribe for both 
the Glaring Gazette and the Admonisher. 
The former holds quite firmly to the 


Won by FRANKLIN M. RECK (lowa State) 


policy of printing what its fallible editor 
thinks the public wants, and the latter 
uprightly prints only what its fallible 
editor thinks the public should read. 

You have all seen the Glaring Gazette. 
It carries two banners every day in the 
year. The publication has a large bill 
each month for red ink—albeit the 
sporting section is green. As I read to- 
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day’s issue, I can picture the editor care- 
fully putting the Washington copy to 
one side—well out of the way—while he 
hurredly goes through the local copy, 
scanning for scandal. On this particular 
day, however, “human interest” is run- 
ning light. Murderer’s row is empty, 
there is no misappropriation of public 
funds, and not even a stickful from the 
House of David trial. In desperation he 
looks over a batch of copy that has just 
come over the wire. His gaze concen- 
trates on a brief paragraph that has to 
do with the suicide of an obscure girl in 
Piqua, Ohio. Here is something that 
may do. After his rewrite man _ gets 
through with it, he has a fascinating 
tale of heart throbs that will do nicely 
for a front page feature. 


The Glaring Gazette has a large circu- 
lation; drawn mainly from the type of 
people who read with their emotions and 
not with their minds. If you divide the 
world into two strata: those who read 
with their heads, and those who read 
with their hearts, you will find the form- 
er to be a very thin layer, the latter an 
extremely deep one—much like a thin 
sheet of fertile soil on a substratum of 
glacial drift. The Glaring Gazette does 
not attempt to cultivate the fertile soil, 
but prefers to act as an underground 
stream, leaching the plentiful minerals 
away from the drift. 


Broadening out its conception of 
“human interest,” the Gazette carries in 
its columns tales of graft, crime, love, 
(either free or expensive), fortune and 
misfortune. It is always drawing you off 
to one side and whispering in your ear. 
It pats you on the back. It is invariably 
for the common people. Needless to say, 
it is a financial success. 

The Admonisher is a distinct contrast 
to the Glaring Gazette. It is printed in 
six point type, and never stoops to the 
use of a streamer. It devotes its front 
page to matters of national and interna- 
tional import, and carries the text of all 
important public utterances in full. It 
gives a full page of book reviews, and in- 
dulges in extensive criticisms of art and 
music. You can find out almost any- 
thing you want to know if you will but 
go through the files of the Admonisher. 
You could safely use it as a text in a 
course in contemporary history. But it is 
so dry that it almost makes you sneeze to 
read it. 


Spreading its roots through the fertile 
soil of its select clientele, the Admonisher 
bears plentifully of the fruits of culture. 
In a limited way, it also is a financial 
success. Its circulation may not be as 
large as that of the Gazette, but it is 


much steadier. Men of influence read it 
and are guided by it. 

People buy the Gazette at the corner 
news stand. They read the Admonisher 
either at their homes or at the public 
library—where it is much in demand as 
a reference. 

It is hard for a compromiser to say 
that either of these publications is total- 
ly wrong in its editorial policy. There 
is a place for the human interest story, 
even if it does not have the importance 
of an official document from Washington. 
There is a place, as well, for the faithful 
and complete record of contemporary his- 
tory such as is kept by the New York 
Times, and others of its kind. 

If, however, the policy of giving the 
people what the editor thinks they should 
read is followed to excess, the publication 
will dry up and blow away. Its circula- 
tion will be of the most limited and ex- 
clusive kind. Its pages will lack life and 
color. Its sphere of influence will be 
narrow. And yet, if the spirit of the 
journal is solely to give the people what 
the editor thinks they want, the paper 
will lose its integrity. There will be an 
irresistible impulse to distort and fabri- 
cate news in order to supply the desired 
kind on those days when the reservoir of 
“hot stuff” is low. 

If I could find a paper which combined 
the completeness and accuracy of the 
Admonisher with the life and color of the 
Gazette, I would take it, and thereby 
save one subscription price. I like to 
picture my ideal newspaper as one which 
has for its major premise, “Give the 
people what they should read,” and for 
its supplementary motive, “Entertain 
people.” The paper that both instructs 
and amuses will be able to reach farthest 
and render the most valuable service. 

We may very well remember that much 
of the material people want will not hurt 
them. In a large percentage of cases, 
what people should read and what they 
want to read are identical. 

It is the duty, then, of a newspaper to 
strike a balance between the type of 
matter that amuses and thrills, and the 
kind that instructs and informs. The 
ratio between these two kinds of material 
may vary between wide limits, providing 
the newspaper keeps faith with its pub- 
lic and does not violate the fundamental 
principle of truth. 





Edwin S. Kerrigan (Oklahoma) re- 


signed as manager of the Tulsa, Okla., 
office of the Southwestern Advertising 
company and became city editor of the 
Norman Daily Transcript, September 10. 
Kerrigan succeeds Hutton Bellah (Okla- 
homa) as city editor of the Transcript. 


EDITOR MAKES 
PLEA IN BEHALF 
OF CLEAN NEWS 





“If I might offer a motto to the new- 
comer in journalism,” said Willis J. Ab- 
bot, editor of the Christian Science Mont- 
tor, to the Medill School of Journalism 
recently, “it would be this: 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 


are honest, 


“If every one in the newspaper world 
were to hold to this, newspapers might 
regain that high esteem they once held 
but which no one can say they now pos- 
sess.” 

Mr. Abbot, who spoke on “The New 
Approach in Journalism,” began his ad- 
dress by describing the principles on 
which the Christian Science Monitor is 
conducted. Details of crime, scandal, and 
disease find no place in its columns, he 
said, for they believe that the publication 
of such records does no conceivable good. 

“We believe that by omitting sucht 
news we are doing a high public service,” 
he said, “In my opinion, when other 
newspapers adopt the same lines of con- 
duct they, in their turn, will be contribut- 
ing greatly to public service.” 

Mr. Abbot deplored the prevalence in 
newspapers of stories of so-called “crime 
waves,” “suicide waves,” and “disease epi- 
demics.” He pointed out how easy it is 
for newspapers to create these on facts 
which do not in the least justify the 
stories and stated that on more than one 
occasion physicians had told him of the 
difficulties the latter type of news creat- 
ed for them. 

Mr. Abbot said he saw, however, signs 
of improvement in the statement recently 
published by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, laying down canons 
of practice to which they all subscribed. 
In this, he said, it was evident the more 
responsible newspapers of the country 
realize their duties to their public. 





Tulley Nettleton (Oklahoma) and sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma City alumni 
chapter, and Miss Ruth Sprague, Theta 
Sigma Phi (Oklahoma) were married at 
the home of Miss Sprague in Lawton, 
Oklahoma, in August. Nettleton is as- 
sistant city editor of the Daily Oklaho- 
man, Oklahoma City. 
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Winners of Quill Undergraduate Contest 





TULLEY A, NETTLETON 
(Oklahoma) 
FIRST PRIZE 
$75.00 


SHERMAN J. MC NALLY 
(lowa) 
SECOND PRIZE 
$50.00 

















FRANKLIN M. RECK 
(lowa State) 
THIRD PRIZE 
$25.00 








TULLEY NETTLETON 
By Mrs. Ruth Sprague Nettleton 
Theta Sigma Phi (Oklahoma) 

The newspaper life has claimed Tulley 
Nettleton since childhood. His nursery 
was a Kansas printshop where his father 
and mother set type side by side for a 
semi-weekly paper which his father 
edited. In high school at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, he studied to be a chemist; 
but was pushed into the editorship of the 
high school annual. At college he plan- 
ned to make debating his activity, but a 
week before the tryouts he was offered a 
job on the staff of the school paper and 
took the job. 

He obtained his first real experience 
in newspaper work immediately after he 
graduated from high school when he 
broke in on the Muskogee Times Demo- 
crat and worked for a year and a half be- 
fore going to the university. He later 
reported for two summers on the Okmul- 
gee Times. 

In the fall of 1918 Nettleton entered 
the University of Oklahoma, where he 
not only took part in the journalistic 
work but every phase of school activity 
and was classed among the leaders of the 
student body. He worked on the school 
paper for three years and was elected 
editor during his junior year. In his 
senior year he worked up a style book, 
which is now being printed as a univer- 
sity bulletin and will be used as the style 


book for the school paper in the future. 

After graduating in June, 1923, with a 
bachelor of arts degree and a certificate 
in journalism, he immediately began 
work on the Daily Oklahoman where he 
is now assistant city editor. 

During his university career he took 
an active part in club work and fraternal 
organizations and is a member of the 
following: Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic 
fraternity, president in 1923; Delta Tau 
Delta, social fraternity, charter member; 
Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic fra- 
ternity; Pe-et, senior honor society, and 
several minor clubs and organizations. 

Nettleton’s plans for the future are 
hinted in the fact that he majored in 
government along with his journalism 
course in the university, thus preparing 
for a possible career as a writer on gov- 
ernmental administration. 





SHERMAN J. MC NALLY 

Sherman James McNally, winner of 
the second prize, graduated in June from 
the State University of Iowa. He 
majored in the English department, and 
last winter was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

During the last year of his college 
course he wrote a column for the editor- 
ial page of the Daily Iowan, the student 
newspaper. He also was an editorial 
contributor. 

McNally is now a reporter on the Des 


Moines Register. He intends to stick to 
the writing end of the newspaper game, 
and has hopes some day, so he says, of 
inveigling a metropolitan daily into hir- 
ing him as a columnist. 





FRANKLIN M. RECK 

Franklin M. Reck, winner of the third 
prize, is a Federal Board student at Iowa 
State College. He enlisted in the 
Pennsylvania National Guard, later the 
28th Division, in Philadelphia on April 
23, 1917, while he was a student at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He sailed 
for France on April 30 as a sergeant in 
the 110th Infantry. In the latter part of 
June he was put in the reserve lines back 
of Chateau Thierry, and from then on 
for the next six months he was in the 
fighting. At Langres he became a second 
lieutenant. 

A regimental order reads that he par- 
ticipated in the Champagne-Marne de- 
fensive (the last German drive on Paris 
in July, 1918), the Aisne-Marne offensive 
(the Chateau Thierry drive), and the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

Reck entered the Iowa State College in 
the fall of 1921. He is a member of the 
Delta Tau Delta social fraternity. He is 
at present president of the Iowa State 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. His writ- 
ing finds expression on the Iowa Agri- 
culturalist, the Iowa State Student, and 
the Green Gander. 
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He writes: “In common with most vets 
I have been periodically assailed, since 
the armistice, with an insatiable restless- 
ness. When the war ended, everything 
seemed to become flat and stale. In the 
newspaper game I expect to find the 
nearest thing to the tenseness and 
camaraderie of the days of the service. 
My future plans, then, are to find and 
develop for myself a sense of fellowship 
with those who combat the wolf with the 
typewriter.” 








ALBERT 8S. TOUSLEY 


is secretary of the Minnesota Chapter, 
host to the Ninth Annual Convention. 
He is managing editor of the Minnesota 
Daily. 





ETHICS CON TEST PRIZES 
AWARDED TO WINNER 





The Quill Ethics Prize Contest for un- 
dergraduates, which was first announced 
in the March issue, came to a successful 
close on October 1 when prizes aggregat- 
ing $150.00 donated by National Presi- 
dent Ward A. Neff, were distributed. 

The contest provided for awards of a 
first prize of $75, second prize of $59, 
and third prize of $25 for the best essays 
by undergraduate Sigma Delta Chis on 
any one of the following subjects: News 
Suppression—Right and Wrong; Accura- 
cy in News vs. Editorializing; Triviality 
in the News vs. Local Interest; How Far 
Should the Editorial Page be Made an 
Open Forum; and Should Newspapers 


The Ninth Annual Convention 


Plans are practically complete for the 
Ninth Annual Convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi which will be held at the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., on 
November 19, 20, and 21. 

The three-day convention will be in- 
tensely professional and serious in na- 
ture. Business will start promptly at 
8:45 o’clock each morning and will run 
through until 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
except for the lunch recess. The even- 
ings will be free for general entertain- 
ment, the convention banquet being 
tentatively scheduled for Tuesday even- 
ing. The social arrangements will be in 
charge of the Minnesota Chapter. 

Invitations to be present have been ex- 
tended to Dean Walter Williams, Nation- 
al Honorary President of the Fraternity, 
and to Miss Mary Kinnavey, National 
President of Theta Sigma Phi. At any 
rate, a sparkling program is promised. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will be 
in charge of the Minneapolis Alumni 
Chapter. At the close of the session the 
delegates will visit one of the city’s 
modern newspaper plants. 

Of special interest during the sessions 
will be the disposition of the Nebraska 
Chapter case, the award of the Hogate 
prize in the Quill Contest for Alumni, 
and the presentation of the Chapter Ef- 
ficiency Cup to the Chapter having the 
most meritorious record for 1922-23. The 
committee on constitution of which W. E. 
Drips, Executive Councillor, is chairman, 
is prepared to make a complete report. 
Also the committee on ethics composed 
of Prof. F. W. Beckman, chairman, Dean 
Walter Williams, and Lee A White, will 
be ready to report in full. 

President Neff, Past President Hogate, 
Secretary Tapping, Alumni Secretary 
Clark, Editor Cleveland, Executive Coun- 


cillor Drips, Treasurer Pierrot, and Past 
President White, will be in attendance, 
and possibly other national officers. 


Special Car From Chicago 

A special Sigma Delta Chi car has 
been reserved for officers and delegates 
on the Pioneer Limited of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, leaving Chicago 
at 6:30 P. M., Sunday, November 18, ar- 
riving at Minneapolis the next morning 
at 7:55. 

It is expected that delegates from at 
least fifteen chapters will arrange to 
catch this train, since all the national 
officeers have made reservations on it. In 
our own private car a genuine Sigma 
Delta talkfest will take place, and many 
will not take dinner on Sunday evening 
until the train leaves. 


Chapters should make arrangements 
for reservations for their delegates at 
once through National Secretary T. 
Hawley Tapping, 1511 Brooklyn Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Big Alumni Interest 

The Minneapolis Convention will re- 
ceive delegates from eight or more 
Alumni Chapters. This is more than 
double any previous alumni representa- 
tion, which speaks well for the increased 
alumni interest in the Fraternity during 
the past year. 

The Quill believes that more progress 
has been shown in the organization this 
year than any year heretofore. National 
President Neff, National Secretary Tap- 
ping, and Alumni Secretary Clark, have 
done wonderful work, and the other 
officers have co-operated to the fullest 
extent. The Ninth Annual Convention 
will make plans for a still better year, 
and for that reason the session is one of 
great importance. 








Publish What Their Editors Think the 
Public Wants or What the Editors Think 
the Public Should Read? The Essays 
were limited to 1,100 words. 

The judges were James Wright Brown, 
editor of the Editor and Publisher, 
George F. Pierrot, National Treasurer 
and Assistant Managing Editor of The 
American Boy, and Paul E. Flagg, of the 
Kansas City Journal. The awards to 
Brothers Nettleton, McNally, and Reck 
were practically unanimous. 

The contest was successful from every 
angle, and much interest was manifested. 


Numerous periodicals, including the 
Editor and Publisher and the Christian 
Science Monitor, have asked permission 
to use the prize winning essays. 


The eyes of Quill readers are now turn- 
ed to the outcome of the Quill Contest 
for Alumni which carries a $100 prize, 
donated by Past National President Ken- 
neth C. Hogate, for the best article dis- 
cussing an ethical principle of journal- 
ism or illustrating such principle through 
a story of service by an individual or a 
newspaper. The contest winner will be 
announced in the December issue. 
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“Sigma Delta Chi declares itself as 
solidiy opposed to the debasement of 
the press as an institution and of 
Journalism as a profession, by any 
catering to morbid and depraved curi- 
osity. 

“Its members believe firmly that the 
good taste and intelligence of the pub- 
lic are often greatly underestimated, 
with resultant production of publica- 
tions that neither honor journalism 
mor serve democracy.. The press will 
render distinct service to the public 
if it will moderate its reports with 
respect to transgressions of moral 
laws. Sordid detalis and gross over- 
emphasis of the importance of such 
news are too common to need citation, 
and merit unreserved condemnation.” 
——— adopted at 1922 Conven- 

on. 











A Splendid Record 


Ninety percent of the alumni of our 
chapter at Marquette University are ac- 
tively engaged in journalism work. We 
doubt whether this record is excelled by 
any other chapter. We wish that it would 
hold good in each and every case. There 
is nothing that would redound half so 
much credit to the glory of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

Sigma Delta Chi ideals and purposes 
are largely expounded by the alumni. 
An alumni body that is not more than 
fifty percent professional is harmful to 
our general welfare. 

The autumn term will see the initia- 
tion of many into the Fraternity. Again 
we urge the chapters to maintain our 
professional requirements for member- 
ship. Sigma Delta Chi is not a campus 
political activity for any social fratern- 
ity or group. We know of cases where 
some social fraternity has a majority of 
members in our Chapters, and we know 
of cases where this power is used for 
an ulterior motive. Sigma Delta Chi 
control must be in the hands of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The Fraternity is for men who 
have a definite intention of following the 
profession of journalism. It is not an 
extra-curriculum activity in any sense 
of the word, and any member who thinks 
it is is sadly mistaken. 


The Treaty. 

Dual membership in Pi Delta Epsilon 
and Sigma Delta Chi is now fully sanc- 
tioned, and dual membership in institu- 
tions where both organizations exist has 
become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

Yet we should keep constantly before 
the members of Pi Delta Epsilon the 
basic distinction between the two fra- 
ternities, namely that Pi Delta Epsilon 
is purely honorary, whereas Sigma Delta 
Chi is wholly professional. 

Pi Delta Epsilon elects to membership 
undergraduates who have demonstrated 
their fitness by a minimum of two years’ 
service upon campus publications. In 
our consideration, we grade each pros- 
pective initiate according to our uniform 
scale of scholarship, inherent ability, 
dependability, past service and good-fel- 
lowship. 

Sigma Delta Chi elects upon a very 
similar plan, but has as its basis for 
choice, those students who intend to 
enter newspaper work or other work of 
a similar nature, as a career. 

If we can keep these primary distinc- 
tions before us, and if we will adhere 
rigidly to our own basis of selection, it 
seems that future relations with Sigma 
Delta Chi will not only be pleasant and 
gratifying, but highly profitable as well. 
—The Epsilog of Pi Delta Epsilon. 





The Quill Mail Box 











Detroit, Mich., 
EDITOR, THE QUILL: 

The March number of The Quiil car- 
ries an item saying that “in George Hul- 
verson the Detroit Alumni Chapter has 
a member who has helped found Sigma 
Delta Chi. It was in his room that much 
of the planning was done, etc.” I am 
afraid that this is apt to lead to some 
misunderstanding. 

The actual facts are that Wm. M. 
Glenn, first president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, and one of the founders, was my 
roommate in college, and that Lawrence 
Sloan, and one or two of the other men 
who founded the fraternity, were among 
my closest friends. A great deal of the 
planning and discussion took place in my 
room, and I believe that it was generally 
understood that I was to become one of 
the charter members, if we were able to 
put across the idea. 

Before anything definite was done, 
however, I left college, and did not re- 
turn until after the Alpha Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi was well under way. 


The organization was probably two years 
old before I was finally initiated. I am, 
consequently, neither a charter member, 
nor a founder. 


GEORGE HULVERSON 





Edwin E. Severns (Washington ’18) is 
merchandise manager of a large depart- 
ment store in Indianapolis, having moved 
there from New York City. 





Directory of Active 
Chapter Secretaries 











Depauw—Jack Bryan, D.K.E. House, Green- 
castle, Ind 

Kansas—Glen R. Downing, 
St., Lawrence, Kas. 

Michigan—Martin Codel, 
Arbor, Mich. 


833 Connecticut 


1100 Hill St., Ann 


Denver—George J. Peavey, 2324 Federal 
Blvd., Denver, Colo. 
Washington—Kirk Herre, 1804 E. 50th St., 


Seattle, Wash. ' 

Purdue—W. G. Gude, Jr., Phi Delta Theta 
House, W. Lafayette, Ind. 

Ohio State—Ned C. Brooks, 78 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Wisconsin—Porter F. Butts, 225 Lake Lawn 
Place, Madison, Wis. 

lowa—Kenneth E. Griffin, Athletic Dep't., 8. 
U.L, Iowa City, Ia. 

Iliinois—William P. Lindley, 211 E. Daniel 
St., Champaign, Ill 

Missouri—C. C. Tucker, Dumas Apartments, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Texas—L. Moran Dunlap, 2310 Guadalupe St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Oregon—Clinton N. 
Eugene, Ore. 

Oklahoma—Buff B. Burtis, Phi Gamma Delta 
House, Norman, Okla. 

Iindiana—William H. Wright, Phi 
Delta House, Bloomington, Ind. 

Nebraska—Charles A. Mitchell, 500 N. 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 

lowa State—Allen Whitfield, 
Way, Ames, Ia. 

Stanford—Norris E. 
Calif. 

Montana—Marshall H. McConnell, The Mon- 
tana Kaimin, Missoula, Mont. 

Louisiana—Marcus M. Wilkerson, 
Reveille, L. S. U. Post Office, 
Rogue, Ia. 

Kansas State—William Batdorf, 928 Leaven- 
worth St., Manhattan, Kas 

Maine—George H. Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin 
Hall, Orono, Me. 

Beloit—James Dawson, 
Sts., Beloit, Wis. 

Minnesota—W. Chandler Froman, 1601 Uni- 
versity Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kighteenth 


Howard, The Emerald, 


Gamma 
16th 
2184 Lincoln 
James, Stanford Univ., 


The 
Baton 


Chapin & Harrison 


Miami—Harold H. Oldham, 110 S. College 
Ave., Oxford, O. 
Knox—J. Meredith Lawyer, 160 W. South 


St., Galesburg, IIl. 

Western Reserve—Leland T. Patridge, 2061 
Cornell Rd , Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grinnell—Leslie Moeller, Langan Hall, Grin- 
nell, Ia. ; 

Pittsburgh—William T. Corbett, The College, 
U. of P. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Columbia—Harry W. Hickey, 1116 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Colorado—Daniel <A. Charlton, U. of C., 
Boulder, Colo. 

Cornell—William B. Beldon, 6 South Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oregon State—Fred Behnke, Phi Gamma 
Delta House, Corvallis, Ore. 
Marquette—Clarence Sievert, 1115 Grand 


Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 
North Dakota—Charles T. Evans, 214 Fen- 
ton Ave., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Northwestern—Thomas M. Mannix, 
Malden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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John Clay and Journalism 


In the spring of 1905 John Clay began 
making a gift of one thousand dollars per 
year to help pay the salary of a man tok 
give instruction in journalism to agri-| 


cultural students at Iowa State College. 
In an address, “The Plough and the 


Book,” made at Iowa State College on 
May 30, 1905, Mr. Clay said: “It is pro- 
posed to found a chair of journalism at 
this College. It is intended to 
sow seed which may in time grow fruit- 
ful. The seed sown today and in 
future days may germinate journalists, 
who knowing their work behind the 
plough, can take up in a practical way 
the great life work of moulding public 
opinion through the printing press.” 

John Clay’s generosity in 1905 and 
subsequent years is responsible for the 
whole development of agricultural jour- 
nalism instruction among all of the land 
grant colleges. The work made possible 
by his contribution at lowa State College 
was the very first of its kind anywhere. 

His interest has continued through al! 
of the years, but in the past eight or nine 
years his gift has not been used to meet 
salary or other expenditures, but has 
been accumulated. Its income at present 
is being used to provide one or two 
scholarships for deserving students in 
agricultural journalism. 

Present Report 

The students and faculty of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Journalism at 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Ames, Iowa, have pre- 
pared and presented to Mr. Clay a de 
luxe report called “The Story of Agri- 
cultural Journalism—1905-1923.” It is 
dedicated to the man whose generosity 
made the course possible—John Clay. 

The report is handsomely bound in 
leather, with the seal of Iowa State Col- 
lege on the front cover. Photographs of 
the buildings and campus accompany the 
marvelous story of the development of 
agricultural journalism at that institu- 
tion. Indeed it is a beautiful piece of 
work. 

At the time of the International Live- 
stock Show in Chicago late in 1904, a 
group of men gathered socially around a 
comfortable grate fire in the Stock Yards 
Inn, talking about a subject of common 
interest, agriculture. After a while the 
conversation drifted around to the special 
question of how the helpful influences of 
agricultural colleges and of successful 
farming experience might be carried to 
every farm and farm home. There was 
mention of the great possibilities in the 


use of the printed word, in journal and 
in book, in building a better agriculture, 
and then an idea was broached that had 
in it the germ of the revolution of the 
training of young men for a great pro- 
fession, the profession of agricultural 


' journalism. 


This was the idea: That one of the 
functions of an agricultural college 
should be the training of young men, 
schooled in agriculture, in the methods 
and processes of the agricultural press. 
To that many, such instruction in jour- 
ualistic writing would be given that would 
enable them as leaders in agriculture to 
multiply their influence and help others 
far and wide through contributions to 
the press; to a limited number this train- 
ing would give direction and preparation 
for a great life work with the agricul- 
tural press. 

That idea is common enough now, but 
then it was new. At that time there was 
nowhere to be found a course in “agri- 
cultural journalism.” Moreover, before 
this time there had never been in the 
United States any instruction in any 
phase of journalism in the colleges or 
universities. It was not until in the col- 
lege year following that the first course 
in general journalism was given in a 
great middle western university. This 
idea was therefore not only original to 
the field of agricultural journalism, but 
was at least parallel with the conception 
of journalistic instruction of any kind. 

Removing the Barrier. 

The man who broached this idea was 
John Clay, head of a great livestock com- 
mission house, a man with a deep and 
abiding interest and faith in agriculture, 
himself a writer of skill in the field of 
agriculture. Among those who heard it 
was C. F. Curtiss, dean of agriculture at 
lowa State College, an educator who 
never was afraid of an educational idea 
because it happened to be new. The 
thought held the interest of these two 
men especially in that group. They 
talked it over further, with the upshot 
that the one proposed that instruction in 
agricultural journalism be undertaken at 
Iowa State College and the other agreed 
if the way could be opened. Both recog- 
nized and discussed the difficulty of in- 
augurating work that was a radical de- 
parture from the traditional field of the 
agricultural college and from the tradi- 
tional method of preparing men for 
journalism in a newspaper office, with- 
out the intervention of colleges. Then 


John Clay cut the knot of difficulties by 
making available the money necessary to 
try out the new idea at Ames. 

Very modest were the beginnings of 
instruction in agricultural journalism at 
Ames. A single one hour study was of- 
fered; today a four-year course has been 
arranged. Today the idea of combining 
instruction in agriculture and journalism 
has won its way to an accepted position. 
It has overcome the doubt and opposition 
of men already in the profession who be- 
lieved that journalism could be taught 
only in editorial rooms. Now these 
men look to the agricultural colleges 
with journalism instruction to provide 
them with their recruits for agricultural 
work. Such training is, or is on the way 
to being, as firmly established as the 
training of doctors or lawyers. At the 
present time all but eight or nine of the 
agricultural colleges in the United States 
offer more or less instruction in agricul- 
tural journalism. The impetus of this 
notable change can be traced back to that 
conversation in Chicago. 

The seed has grown fruitful. The 
wisdom, foresight, and generosity of 
John Clay, have triumphed. 





TRAINING MORE HELP 
THAN NOSE FOR NEWS 





“Schools of journalism are essentiaf. 
The rule of the ‘nose for news’ chap is 
past. On the Tulsa Tribune we find out 
what is back of and above the nose be- 
fore we hire the man behind it.” 

Such is the opinion of Victor F. Bar- 
nett, general managing editor of the 
Perry-Lloyd Jones group of six news- 
papers, of which the Tulsa Tribune is 
the mother paper. Barnett recently was 
advanced to his present position and 
went to the Minneapolis Daily News to 
direct his work. He has been managing 
editor of the Tulsa Tribune. 

“A graduate from a school of journal- 
ism has double the chance to get on the 
Tribune than a graduate of the school of 
more or less experience possesses,” 
points out Mr. Barnett, and he would 
apply this same rule to the six other pa- 
pers for which he is managing editor. 

That schools of journalism never sub- 
tract and 99 times out of 100 they put 
many worthwhile things in those great 
open spaces on top and back of the pro- 
montory which used to be the reporter’s 
badge, is the opinion of Barnett. 
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Alumni Chapter Work Proégresses; 
Need Seven More to Fill Quota 


This is the last issue of the Quill until 
the December issue which will appear af- 
ter the Minneapolis Convention. . 

The alumni program at the Manhattan 
Convention in 1922 called for the organi- 
zation of fifteen alumni chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi before the next annual 
convention. At this writing we have 
eight to report: Chicago, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Okla- 
homa City, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee. 

By the time this issue reaches you a 
charter will have been granted to a 
group at Washington, D. C. Bruce Ash- 
by (Grinnell) and F. M. Russell (Iowa 
State), both of the Press Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, have the fol- 
lowing signed up: Hon. Henry C. Wal- 
lace (lowa State), Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Edwin E. Slosson, head of the 
Science News Service; Charles O. Grid- 
ley (Northwestern), correspondent for 
Illinois and Wisconsin papers; W. M. 
Kiplinger (Ohio State), head of his own 
newspaper syndicate; E. Ross Bartley 
(Indiana) of the Associated Press; Ray- 
mond Clapper (Kansas) of the Associat- 
ed Press; W. W. Jermane (Washington) 
of the Seattle Times; L. S. Richardson 
(Iowa State) of the Press Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Last Chance! 
Alumni Secretary Clark and President 


Neff are convinced that we can have 
fifteen alumni chapters by November 19, 
the opening date of the convention. 
Glenn Campbell (lowa State), one of we 
organizers of the Pittsburgh Alumni 
Chapter, is now located in Toledo and is 
attempting to get something started 
there. Alumni Secretary Clark has made 
personal visits to Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville in an effort to stir up things, and 
we are looking for results in those two 
cities before convention time. The revised 
Quill lists have been used for making 
lists of cities which have a_ sufficient 
membership to support a chapter, and 
these have been distributed to live Sigma 
Delta Chis in the respective cities. 


No convention will witness such alumni 
representation and enthusiasm that will 
be found at Minnesota in November. The 
Fraternity has made remarkable strides 
during the year, and every effort is be- 
ing made not to allow a failure in the 
number of alumni chapters organized to 
mar the record. 


It is not too late for action! If you 
have five or more members in your city 
write at once to Donald H. Clark, Alumni 
Secretary, 509 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo., and let him explain how 
easy it is to have a chapter of our great 
organization in your own community. 








IOWA STATE CHAPTER 
OFFERS WATCH FOR 
YEAR’S BEST STORY 





Reporters on college papers thruout 
this country and Canada have a chance 
to win a gold watch by competing in the 
new contest inaugurated by the Ames 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in co-opera- 
tion with the national officers of the 
journalistic fraternity. 

Briefly, the prize is offered by the 
Ames chapter to the reporter who writes 
the best story or series of stories of the 
year. The entries will be judged at the 
annual convention by three judges, two 
of them from the graduate members of 
the fraternity, and one of them outside 
of the fraternity. 

The judges selected to award this 
year’s prize are F. W. Beckman of Iowa 
State College, Peter Vischer of New 
York, vice president of the fraternity, 
and another to be selected. 

Stories are to be judged on their 
terseness, readability and style. Con- 
sideration is given to the value and 


effect of the article on the campus at 
which the paper is published, and the 
conditions under which the material was 
obtained and written. 

Competing material must be mailed to 
F. W. Beckman, Iowa State College, 
Ames, not later than Nov. 1, 1923. Right 
is reserved to use any of the stories in 
the Quill. 





MISSOURI STUDENTS MAKE 
FIRST LONG FIELD TRIP 





A class in special correspondence work 
consisting of nineteen students of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri under the direction of two 
professors this summer completed a field 
trip covering most of Missouri south of 
the Missouri river. 

The party covered approximately 
2,540 miles in Missouri and northwest 
Arkansas. Of this mileage 1,110 miles 
were by railroad, 1,244 miles by automo- 
bile and 186 miles by boat. 

The party left Columbia July 5 on the 
first trip of its kind ever taken by a 





class of journalism students of any col- 
lege. Going on the theory that most of 
the students would take up newspaper 
work in Missouri, its main purposes were 
to acquaint the students more thoroughly 
with their state and to give them 
practical training in special correspon- 
dence work. Each’ student repre- 
sented one or more Missouri news- 
papers and each day would send his 
stories to these newspapers. 

The first two days were spent in St. 
Louis inspecting the metropolitan news- 
papers and the Missouri School for the 
Blind. After this the party left via 
boat down the Mississippi river for Cape 
Girardeau where they were the guests 
of the Southeast Missouri Agricultural 
Bureau. A. I. Foard, secretary of the 
Southeast Missouri Agricultural Bureau, 
headed the party for a four-day stay in 
“swampeast” Missouri. Here the students 
saw the greatest drainage project in the 
world and saw how the value of land 
was raised from $7 to $250 an acre. 

The party returned to St. Louis by way 
of Farmington and Iron Mountain. Here 
the great lead and iron ore mining dis- 
tricts were visited. Then from St. Louis 
on the way to Joplin, St. James, Rolla, 
Richland, Lebanon, Springfield, Mountain 
Grove, Ozark, and Mt. Vernon’ were 
visited. 

At Joplin the party hired cars and as 
guests of the Ozark Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation with John F, Potts, secretary of 
the association, as pilot, spent ten days 
touring the resort district of Southwest 
Missouri and Northwest Arkansas, 
known as the Ozarks, “the land of a mil- 
lion smiles.” 

After returning to Joplin from the 
Ozark trip the party started north on the 
last lap of their journey and after visit- 
ing Nevada, Eldorado Springs and Clin- 
ton returned to Columbia. In all some 
eleven state institutions south of the 
Missouri river and some fifty different 
towns were visited within a period of ap- 
proximately thirty days. 

According to those in charge the trip 
was a success and there is possibilities 
of similar trips being taken in the future 
by the students of the school. 





William A. E. Leitzinger (Michigan 
20) is advertising manager of Leitzing- 
er Bros. department store at Clearfield, 
Pa. 





Thomas W. Burroughs (Grinnell ’23) 
has entered the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Chicago. 
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8. D.C. AT CAMP KNOX 
PUBLISHES YEAR BOOK 





College journalists had a big talk fest 
during the summer when five active mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi found them- 
selves at Camp Knox, Ky., for a_ six 
weeks’ R. O. T. C. camp. 

The irresistible beckon of the typewrit- 
er and the paste pot proved too much for 
the scribes and with the help of a staff, 
they published in five days a fifty-two 
page book, “The Red Guidon and _ the 
Ricochet” containing pictures of the dif- 
ferent organizations in camp and a sur- 
vey of the work covered. 

Barton R. Gebhart (Purdue); Peter 
Ainsworth (lowa State); Samuel S. Con- 
oway (Ohio State); Jack E. Bixler 
(Purdue); and Karl W. Fischer (Indiana) 
coliect the medals for the fastest year 
book manufacturers on record. 

Captain Howard Clark, Jr., U. S. A. 
(Indiana ’16) was the adjutant of the R. 
O. T. C. camp. 





REPORTERS FIND FRIEND 
IN COL. GEO. McCAIN 





Colonel George McCain, of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger, addressing the 
Pennsylvania State Editorial association 
on June 16, attacked “the fellow who 
blames it on the reporter.” 

“I particularly desire to speak of a 
certain class of men, usually identified 
in some way with public life whom every 
reporter sooner or later is bound to 
meet,” said the colonel. “He is the in- 
dividual who gives an interview or makes 
a public declaration one day and then 
indignantly denies it the next. 

“The reporter is the wheel horse of 
every newspaper organization. Editors 
may write, business managers may 
manage, the circulation men may circu- 
late, but no one of them could function 
were it not for the reporter.” 





CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 
COULD LAUNCH CHAPTER 
Sigma Delta Chi has the equivalent 
of a good alumni chapter in The Capper 
Publications. In this organization, which 
is the largest farm paper publishing 
company in the world, Sigma Delta Chi 
has an especially strong representation 
in the advertising department. Ray H. 
Haun (Oklahoma) is director of advertis- 
ing of The Capper Farm Press with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Guy Scrivner 
(Kansas) is advertising manager of Cap- 
per’s Farmer with headquarters in Chi!- 
cago. Charles E. Sweet (Kansas) is ad- 
vertising manager of Kansas Farmer and 
in charge of the advertising department 





at the home office in Topeka. Basil 
Church (Kansas) and Milton Peek 
(Kansas) are salesmen in the Chicago 
office, while Albert Mead (Kansas State) 
is in the Bureau of Research at Chicago. 
M. D. Laine (Kansas State) is a sales- 
man in the Detroit office. Knowlton 
Parker (Kansas) is advertising manager 
of The Kansas City Kansan. Floyd 
Hockenhull (Kansas) is circulation man- 
ager of two of the farm papers. T. W. 
Morse, director of the livestock depart- 
ment and Clif Stratton, managing editor 
of The Topeka Daily Capital, are both 
associate members of Kansas State. The 
Kansas State chapter has also initiated 
as associate members recently: Senator 
Arthur Capper, Marco Morrow, assistant 
publisher, and F. B. Nichols, managing 
editor of The Capper Farm Press. 





MONEY SENSE 
EDITOR’S NEED 
BROKER SAYS 





Money and nerve are of paramount im- 
portance in the management of newspa- 
pers, H. F. Henrichs of Litchfield, Ill., de- 
clared recently in a public lecture before 
the Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern university. 


“Money and money sense are neces- 
sary above all other things,” said Mr. 
Henrichs, whose business is buying and 
selling newspapers, “and they are most 
rare among newspaper men. There is no 
class so easily beaten in finance. 

“If you have money or its equivalent, 
credit, and plenty of nerve, you can make 
money in the newspaper business, pro- 
vided you stay out of the editorial or 
news department. You can afford to 
hire good editors, even at high salaries, 
but you cannot hire financial brains. You 
have to supply those for yourself. The 
men who possess them will be making 
money for themselves. 

“Why is it that bankers are respected 
members of their communities, when 
newspaper men, usually their intellectual 
superiors, often are not? It is because 
bankers have financial sense. Newspaper 
men usually discard all thought of finan- 
ces and become lost in the fascination of 
the editorial department, shaping the 
thought of their readers or turning out 
a neat news item. 

“There is, however, a change apparent 
now. The newspapers of today are mucn 
better in every way than those of a de- 
cade ago, and that is largely because 
they are on a sounder money basis. 

“Contrary to general belief, most of 
the money in the newspaper business is 
in the small cities. The smaller dailies 


often earn 15 to 20 per cent on the 
capital invested, while those of the big- 
gest cities plug along at 8 or 10.” 





COLORADO CHAPTER 
BEGINS PLANS FOR 
EDITOR’S CONFERENCE 





The third annual State High School 
Editors Conference will be held in Boul- 
der November 22, 23, and 24, the Colo- 
rado chapter of Sigma Delta Chi having 
complete charge of the three day pro- 
gram. 

In line with the increased interest in 
journalism evident at last year’s sessions, 
the fraternity expects to be hosts to 
nearly two hundred editors and manag- 
ers of high school publications when the 
1923 conclave is called to order. 

Qualified men from different parts of 
the state will be invited to address the 
press meetings. Chapter members will 
have charge of criticism groups, exhibits, 
and round table discussions. The visitors 
will be guests at a Varsity football game 
the third afternoon of the conference. 

The climax to the third-day program 
will come Friday evening, November 23, 
when a banquet will be held. Some 
prominent newspaper man will address 
the group following the presentation of 
Sigma Delta Chi merit trophies. Two 
cups and several smaller awards will be 
given to winners of the separate con- 
tests. 

An advance in the date of the meeting 
from January to November was made to 
give the editors more time in which fo 
put into effect ideas presented at the con- 
ference. 





Richard E. Jeanes (Knox ’23) is editor- 
manager of the Alexis, Ill., Argus. 





Walter G. Heren (Kansas ’21) is re- 
write man on the Kansas City Post. 





Charles D. Byrne (Wisconsin) has 
been elected agricultural extension edi- 
tor of Pennsylvania State College. 
Since graduating from Wisconsin in 
1922, Byrne has held a scholarship in the 
department of Agricultural journalism 
in that institution. He received his M. S. 
in this department this year. 





Werner Meyer (Wisconsin) has been 
added to the staff of Charles Jenkins, 
editor of the Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 
He began his duties in the Keystone 
state on July 1. During the past year 
Meyer has served as editor-in-chief of 
the Country Magazine published by stu- 
dents in the College of Agriculture at 
Wisconsin. 
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DETROIT ALUMNI CHAPTER 
HOST TO FOREIGN PRESS 





Old World journalism shook hands with 
the New at the monthly dinner of the 
Detroit alumni chapter at the University 
Club in April, when members entertain- 
ed officers of the Society of the Occident 
and the Orient. This organization num- 
bers over thirty foreign press corres- 
pondents and editors living in Detroit. 

In the course of the evening’s ad- 
dresses George Laskeris, editor of the 
Progress (Greek), laid claim to practic- 
ing the ultimate in newspaper efficiency. 
Instead of writing his news stories on a 
typewriter he talks them into a dicta- 
phone. He then hooks the dictaphone re- 
ceivers over the ears of the linotype 
operator and presto—they’re, in print! 
Mr. Laskeris says that newspapers in 
Greece don’t pay their way; they are 
supported by various political factions 
and hence are nothing more than propa- 
ganda sheets. 

George Fong spoke on “The Develop- 
ment of Chinese Journalism in the United 
States and the Hand-To-Hand Posters 
of Chinatown.” Among other speakers 
were Constantine Dinu, correspondent for 
Rumanian publications; Philip Slomovitz, 
editor, Detroit Jewish Chronicle; John 
Barc, editor Fireside, (Polish); Albert M. 
Marc, editor Magyar Hirlap, (Hun- 
garian). James L. Devlin, of The Detroit 
News, is president of the Society, which 
has voted to hold a joint dinner with the 
Detroit Sigma Delta Chi alumni this 
Fall. 





CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By Arthur Hallam (Wis.) 





Are church announcements news or ad- 
vertising? That is a question that up 
to this time has not been answered final- 
ly. There was a time, and it is not many 
years ago, when no church ever gave a 
thought to paid advertising of any kind. 
It simply wasn’t done. Therefore any 
publisher that ran news about churches 
never expected to get paid for doing so. 

There is a certain element of news in 
church notices. Yet there is also an ele- 
ment of news in the announcement of the 
meeting of.any organization, which in- 
cludes the lodges, the labor meetings, the 
civic and the lunch clubs, of which there 
are a number in all but the very smallest 
towns.. 

Yet the day comes with many pub- 
lishers when they have to draw the line 
on free notices of this type. As the 
town grows larger the number of organi- 
zations naturally increases, until the pub- 
lisher will have room for nothing else if 


he caters to all of them. 

There is no standard practice even yet 
that is followed by all publishers. Some 
still run the announcements every Friday 
or Saturday as news, without expecting 
to collect for advertising space. Others 
take the stand that the items have no 
news value to the great majority of the 
readers, and charge for them at line 
rates. Almost invariably it is the small- 
er towns that make no charge, while the 
larger towns charge. 

Here again the' publisher must be the 
final judge. He cannot afford to let 
prejudice or partisanship determine his 
decision. If he thinks the material has 
genuine news, value, he should run it as 
news. If he thinks it has little or no 
news value, he should refuse to use it 
except at space rates. He will have 
plenty of precedents for either practice. 
But he must keep the news value of his 
paper, and the best interests of all his 
readers as the guide for his policy on the 
question at all times. 





OUR WORST OFFENSE 

It is the pride of American journalism 
that our dailies are not purchasable with 
cold cash, If there are exceptions they 
prove the rule. It must also be added to 
the credit of our journals that they rarely 
print such salacious and disgusting de- 
tails of divorce cases as are daily served 
up even in the most respectable of Eng- 
lish dailies. The tone of our newspaper 
humor and cartoons is also far superior 
to that of the continental press. But 
when it comes to certain forms of scandal 
we cannot but believe that our newspa- 
pers take first rank for callousness, hard- 
heartedness, and downright brutality, 
particularly to those who are innocently 
drawn into the mess. 


We are moved to these reflections by 
the behavior of the metropolitan press in 
the latest of New York’s innumerable 
“murder mysteries.” In this case the 
public prosecutor by his doubtless well- 
meant efforts to shield the millionaire 
involved made matters the worse by 
whetting the curiosity and the appetite 
for sensations of both the press and the 
public. But when the name of him who 
got caught was finally discovered, the 
license and brutality of our press were at 
their worst. Reporters invaded the man’s 
home and pestered his relatives with the 
most outrageous and impertinent ques- 
tions. When his family returned the 
members were compelled to resort to 
every device to throw the hounds of the 
press off their track and to gain their 
home without molestation which threat- 


ened personal injury from the mad pao- 
fessional zeal of their persecutors. Ar- 
rived at the door they had to run through 
the mob of the curious and the reporters 
assembled before it. The crowning in- 
famy was when one reporter reached the 
unfortunate wife only to ask her: “Are 
you going to divorce your husband or are 
you going to continue to live with him?” 
For downright blackguardism of the 
press, we have never known anything to 
surpass this in long years of journalist%c 
observation. That any reporter could be 
so lacking in the fundamentals of simple 
decency seems increditible. Yet this sort 
of thing happens often.—The Nation. 





Dean Eric W. Allen of the University 
of Oregon School of Journalism, and as- 
sociate of the University of Oregon 
chapter has left for a three months’ tour 
of Europe with Mrs. Allen. While 
abroad the dean will study European 
journalism. Before his departure, Dean 
Allen spent six weeks as head of the 
School of Journalism of the summer ses- 
sion of the University of California. 
While on the California campus, he edit- 
ed and managed the large Summer 
Session Californian. Prof. George Stan- 
ley, prominent associate of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon chapter will be acting 
dean for the fall term of the University 
year. 





The four men members of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma school of journalism 
faculty are Sigma Delta Chis. They are: 
H. H. Herbert, director (Illinois-Okla- 
homa); Arthur Hallam, assistant profes- 
sor and director in the absence of Prof. 
Herbert, (Wisconsin-Oklahoma); Fayette 
Copeland, Jr., assistant professor, 
(Oklahoma); and Hutton Bellah, as- 
sistant professor, (Oklahoma). 





Niel Williams (Oklahoma) became 
state editor of the Daily Oklahoman on 
August 1 upon resignation of Bliss 
Kelly, former state editor. William had 
been assistant state editor for several 
years prior to Kelly’s resignation. 





N. F. Giffin (Columbia), of 115 Broad- 
way, New York, died on July 27, 1923. 





Oliver W. Hall (Michigan ’14), Denver, 
Colo., died in 1919, according to a letter 
from Mr. J. W. Hall. 





Samuel K. Holland, Jr., (Missouri ’22) 
is rewrite man on the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 
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RECENT NEWS OF THE BREAD WINNERS 


Merril V. Reed (Nebraska ’14) is as- 
sociate editor of the Darnell Corporation, 
publishers of Sales Management Maga- 
zine. 


Arthur J. Hantschel (Marquette ’23) is 
editor of Peacock Pointers, a trade maga- 
zine published in Milwaukee. 


Robert W. Desmond (Wisconsin ’22) is 
a reporter on the Milwaukee Journal. 
Robert W. Sawyer (Oregon Associate) 


is editor and manager of the Bend, Ore., 
Bulletin. 


Proctor Cook (Washington ‘15) is 
managing editor of the Los Angeles 
Record. 


Wallace W. Hankins (Minnesota ’20) 
added a son to his family on August 25. 
He is night editor of the Northwest News 
Bureau, Associated Press, Minneapolis. 


Fred B. Judges (Washington ’22) is on 
the staff of the Olympia, Wash., Record- 
er. 


Clarence Ellington (Washington Asso- 
ciate) is an editor and publisher in 
Chehalis, Wash. 


William G. Breitenstein (Montana ’15) 
is city editor of the Daily News at 
Marshfield, Ore. 


John M. Richardson (Oregon State) is 
the publisher of a harvest camp daily 
paper. He lives in Portland, Ore. 


Roy G. Rosenthal (Washington ’19) is 
editor of the Montesano, Wash., Vidette. 
A. Wendell Brackett (Washington ’21) 
is associate editor. 


Carl A. Randau (Stanford °19) is a 
correspondent at 1322 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Harold J. Orr (Illinois ’20) is on the 
Tulsa Press at Tulsa, Okla. 

Willis Richardson (Indiana) is teach- 
ing in the Central High School at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and is willing to help in the 
organization of an alumni chapter in that 
city. 


Kenneth Barber (Illinois °16) is with 
the advertising firm of David C. Thomas 
Co., 165 E. Erie St., Chicago. Barber 
was recently married. Walter Buchen 
(Illinois) is president of the Thomas Co. 


L. F. Triggs (Illinois) is assistant city 
editor of the Indianapolis Times. Trigg» 
was also married in July to Miss Flor- 
ence Srout ,a graduate of Illinois in 1923. 





Paul Neill (Washington ’17) is editor 
of the Yakima, Wash., Morning Herald. 


C. E. Noyes (Illinois) has returned 
from Paris where he has been studying 
during the last year, and is now in New 
York. 


H. M. Hodgson (Illinois) is now on the 
telegraph desk of the Chicago Tribune. 
Hogdson was formerly assistant in 
journalism at the University of Illinois. 

Ben Kartman (Illinois) has returned 
to the University of Illinois as assistant 
in journalism and graduate director of 


publications. Kartman was formerly 
telegraph editor of the Illinois State 
Register in Springfield. 

D. V. Felts (Illinois) has replaced 


Brother Kartman as telegraph editor of 
the Illinois State Register in Springfield. 


Jack Cejnar (Nebraska) has been 
transferred from the Springfield office of 
the International News Service to the 
St. Louis office, where he will be in 
charge. 


S. W. Pettigrew (Illinois) is assistant 
to the advertising manager of the Lud- 
low Typography Co., in Chicago. 


D. B. Carre (Illinois) has returned to 
the University for graduate work. 


H. B. (Boomer) Johnston (Illinois) 
has returned to the University as execu- 
tive secretary to President David Kinley 
there. 


James C. Colvin (Illinois), who has re- 
turned to the University to complete his 
work, is working as assistant to the di- 
rector of publicity for the University. 


W. Brodie Jones (Columbia ’20) is 
editor of the Warren Record, Warrenton, 
N. C., the News Reporter, Littleton, N. 
C., and the Franklinton News, Franklin- 
ton, N. C., all weeklies and all printed at 
Warrenton. 


E. J. Long (Columbia ’23) is a reporter 
on the Daily News at McKeesport, Pa. 


Charles L. Nicholson (Knox 719) is ad- 
vertising manager of the News at Hutch- 
inson, Kan. 


Macon R. Dunnagan (Columbia ’23) is 
managing editor of the Asheville, N. C., 
Citizen. 


Sidney B. Coates (Michigan ’22) is re- 
porter on the Grand Rapids, Mich., Press. 





Howard W. Hailey (Missouri ’16) is 
with the Fawcett Advertising Agency, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Harold N. Swanson (Grinnell ’23) is 
editor of College Humor Magazine, 2838 
Burling, Chicago. 


Duoglas H. Woodworth (Wisconsin) is 
telegraph editor of the Daily Telegraph, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Harold F, Diehm (Wisconsin ’23) is re- 
porter and city editor of the Big Rapids, 
Mich., Pioneer. 


Leo J. Hershdorfer (Michigan ’23) is 
on the editorial staff of the Bayonne, N. 
J., Evening News. 

John E. Stempel (indiana ’23) is in 
charge of the new journalism work start- 
ed at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Fulton B. Flick (lowa State ’19) is 
assistant metallurgist in the research 
bureau of the Aluminum Co., of America, 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Carl T. Felker (Missouri ’16) is on the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Ralph E. Overholser (lowa '20) is 
editor of the Express at Red Oak, Ia. 


Walter O. Look (Wisconsin ’21) is an 
assistant telegraph editor at Buffalo, N. 
7. 


Jean C. Herrick (lowa ’22) is editor of 
the Johnson County News at Iowa City, 
la. 


Frederick J. Lazell (lowa State ’95) 
is chief editorial writer on the Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., Republican. 


Gilbert B. Foster (Washington ’21) is 
handling publicity for the Spokane Unit- 
ed Railways. 


Dwight L. Moody (Columbia ’22) is on 
the copy desk,of the Springfield, Mass., 
Republican. 


Lyman H. Thompson (Knox ’17) Is 
special advertising representative for the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 


Robert A. Simon (Columbia ’20) is 
editing a house organ at 57 W. 89th St., 
New York. 


Buel W. Patch (Columbia ’23) is an 
editorial writer on the Buffalo Evening 
News. 
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Jesse T. Hiller (Columbia ‘21) is 
publicity director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, New York. 

Leland F. Petersen (Minnesota ’23) is 
doing a good piece of work as editor of 
the Minnesota Alumni Weekly. 


Chester R. Babcock (Beloit ’20) is on 
the Tribune at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


Earle Richardson (Oregon ’20) is 
editor and owner of -the Recorder, a 


weekly at Elgin, Ore. 


Charles Roster (Missouri ’17) is en- 


gaged in newspaper work at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 
Paul Feltus (Indiana) is manager- 


editor of the Feltus Printing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


Marvin J. Wilkerson (Missouri) is rep- 
resentative of several trade publications 
at 1638 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis. 

Donald D. Ballou (Kansas 


sport editor of the Daily 
Salina, Kan. 


State) is 
Union at 


Leslie H. Duryea (Cornell) is in tne 
publicity department of the Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago. 


Paul V. Jones (Western Reserve ’18) 
is manager of sales and service for the 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


James A. Donan (Depauw ’16) is hand- 
ling publicity for the Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), and lives at 242 Park St., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Gilbert M. Clayton (Kansas ’15) is as- 
sistant business manager of the United 
Press, New York. 


M. Fred Rigby (Kansas ’19) is export 
advertising manager of the Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


Stuart H. Perry (Michigan ’94) is pub- 
lisher of the Adrian, Mich., Daily Tele- 
gram. 


John L. Stuart (Indiana,’08) is corres- 
pondent of the Associated Press at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Oleott W. Little (Kansas State Asso- 
ciate) is an editor and publisher in Alma, 


Kan. 


Albert P. Schimberg (Marquette ’23) 
is editor of the Catholic Herald, Milwau- 
kee. 


Thomas C. Murphy (Iowa ’18) is a 
calendar manufacturer and editor of a 
house organ at Red Oak, Ia. 


Claude V. Campbell (Iowa State ’04) 
is publisher of a weekly paper at Jewell, 
la. 


Harold E. Pride (lowa State ’17) is 
secretary of the alumni association and 
editor of the lowa State Alumnus. 


Wyatt B. Brummitt (Columbia ’21) is 
assistant editor of the Epworth Herald, 
740 Rush St., Chicago. 


Calvin H. Lambert (Kansas 16) is 
managing editor of the Emporia, Kan., 
Gazette. 


H. P. Hornaday (Wisconsin ’17) is a 
reporter on the Minneapolis Tribune. 


Dean H. Ashton (Columbia ’23) is 
associate editor of the Weekly Retro- 
spect, Collingwood, N. J. 


Nathan G. Gooding (North Carolina 
19) is city editor of the New Bern, N. C., 
newspaper. 


A. F. Sherman (Maine ’16) is editor of 
the Times at Bar Harbor, Me. 


Wallace F. Elliott (Michigan ’23) is a 
reporter on the South Bend, Ind., News- 
Times. 


Harold J. Godschalk (Oklahoma ’21) 
is managing editor of the Enid, Okla., 
Daily Eagle. 


Charles N. Williams (Oklahoma ’20) 
is state editor on the Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


R. S. Herrick (Missouri ’20) has stray- 
ed from the fold and is an actor with per- 
manent address at 3713 Vista PIl., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Ross E. Busenbark (Kansas ’16) is 
editor of the Journal at Smith Center, 
Kan. 


Carl P. Miller (Kansas State ’20) is 
business manager and editor of the Belle- 
ville, Kan., Telescope. 


George E. Grimes (Nebraska 718) is on 
the World-Herald at Omaha, Nebr. 


John A. Murray (Missouri ’17) is news 
editor.on the Evening Derrick, Drum- 
right, Okla. 


Joseph E. Helfert (Marquette ’21) is 
manager of the Wisconsin Bureau of the 
United Press. 


Ray T. Kelsey (Purdue ’23) is associ- 
ate editor of the Ohio Farmer, published 
at Cleveland, O. 


Elliott Nugent (Ohio State) is an 
actor and playwright at 224 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 





George A. Dundon (Marquette ’21) is 
on the Retail Journal, Milwaukee. 


William A. Helman (Pittsburgh ’19) is 
a reporter on the Republican Standard at 
North Irwin, Pa. 


Dana E. Jones (Michigan ’10) is secre- 
tary of the Manufacturers Association of 
Erie, Pa. 


W. Earl Hall (Iowa ’18) is managing 


editor of the Globe-Gazette at Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Wilbur A. Fischer (Kansas 717) is 
publicity secretary of the Welfare 


League at Louisville, Ky. 


Francis H. Parrish (Virginia ’20) is 
advertising manager of the “Tobacco 
Planter” at Louisville, Ky. 


George W. McVey (Kansas ’23) is a 
reporter on the Kansas City Times, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 


John B. Carrigan (Wisconsin) is di- 
rector of publicity for the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York. He spent 
the summer in Denmark. 


W. C. Herrick (Beloit) spent the sum- 
mer in Spain, and wrote news stories 
while there for the Rockford, Ill., Star, 
the Rockford Register-Gazette, and the 
Springfield, Mass., Union. 


Eugene Thackery (Depauw ’23) has 
joined the editorial staff of the Toledo 
Blade. 


Byron Christian (Washington ’20) has 
been transferred from the Olympia, 
Wash., bureau of the Associated Press to 
the coast office at San Francisco. 


Frank Davies (Washington ’20) is 
vice president of the Spokane Advertis- 
ing club and is headed for the presidency. 
He is permanently with the Interstate 
Utilities Co., at Spokane, an independent 
telephone system. 


Gilbert B. Foster (Washington ’21) is 
in charge of the public relations work 
and publicity for the street car system in 
Spokane, Wash. He also edits two house 
organs for that company. Incidentally 
he is now bread-winner for three, in- 
cluding a new daughter. 


Thomas R. Johnson (Purdue Associate) 
is director of News and Information Ser- 
vice at Purdue University. 


Ben A. Franklin (Columbia ’22) is a 
reporter and rewrite man on the New 
York World, and is a member of the In- 
terfraternity Conference committee on 
publicity. 
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Cameron A. Robertson (Columbia ’22) 
is a news editor on Bus Transportation 
published at 315 Central Park West, New 
York. 


Henry N. Fowler (Oregon ’14) is as- 
sociate editor of the Bend, Ore., Bulle- 
tin. 


Charles E. Harmer (Illinois ’23) is in 
the local room of the State Journal, 
Springfield, Ill. 


N. Story Harding (Nebraska ’22) is 
managing editor of the Nebraska City, 
Nebr., Daily News. 


Norman H. Hill (Michigan ‘11) is 
managing editor of the Evening News at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


James Shaw Farquhar (Grinnell Asso- 
ciate) is publisher of the Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., Republican. 


Frank E. Mullen (lowa State ’22) is 
radio editor of the National Stockman 
and Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. M. Woods (Oklahoma ’17) is city 
editor and part owner of the El Reno, 
Okla., American. 


Donald D. Davis (Kansas ’18) is vice 
president of the Baxter Advertising Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Harold Andrews (lowa ’22) is a re- 
porter on the Des Moines Register. 


Oscar E. Riley (Missouri ‘’11) is 
American Secretary, Japanese Consulate 
General, New York City. He lives at 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Alexander C. Herman (Columbia ’1!) 
is a signed feature writer for NEA 
service in New York. 


Horace W. Wilcox (Beloit ’15) is an 
advertising counsellor in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


Merton K. Akers (Kansas '21) is on 
the Kansas City Post. 


Lincoln Quarberg (Wisconsin '21) is 
assistant manager of the Southwest Di- 
vision of the United Press at Kansas 
City. 

Raymond A. Fagan (Kansas 16) is 


Detrniz manager of the United Press. 


Kenneth H. Constant (Kansas ’23) is an 
advertising salesman for the Capper 
Publications in Chicago. 


Alan S. Deyoe (Iowa State) is in 
charge of promotional work for the Webb 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn., publish- 
ers of The Farmer and The Farmer’s 
Wife. 


Merlin L. Seder (Iowa State) is 





manager of the market extension depart- 
ment ,and Arch R. Crawford (Iowa 
State) is advertising manager of The 
Farmer. 


F. L. Ballard (Oregon State) is writ- 
ing regularly on agricultural subjects in 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, for The 
Country Gentleman. He was appointed 
state leader of county extension agents 
for Oregon State Agricultural College on 
July 1. 


Bernard E. Meyers (Wisconsin) of the 
Detroit News rewrite desk is the new 
secretary of the Detroit Alumni Chapter. 


Earl A. Ewan (Depauw) was the sole 
respresentative of the San Francisco 
Chronicle at the presidential headquar- 
ters the night of the death of President 
Harding. 


Mark Hanna (Indiana) is now with the 
L. G. Balfour Co., Attleboro, Mass., our 
sole official fraternity jeweler. 


Peter Vischer (Cornell), First National 
Vice-president, has been assistant city 
editor of the New York World for some 
weeks now. 


Heyward Gibson (Indiana) operated 
one of the Intertypes when sixteen Uni- 
versity of Indiana students issued the In- 
diana Daily Student during the State 
Fair in August. 


J. R. Swanton (Purdue) is temporarily 
located at 63 Sibley St., Hammond, Ind., 
and is working on the American Coal 
Journal, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. He in- 
tends to study law at night at De Paul 
University. 


Taylor Harney (Missouri) has left the 
Kansas City Star and is now advertising 
manager for the Palace Clothing Co., 
that city. 


Francis M. Stephenson poy is 
with the Associated Press in Was¥ington, 
D. C. 


David E. Lilienthal (Depauw) married 
Helen Marian Lamb (Depauw ’20) on 
September 4, 1923. He is a junior asso- 
ciate in the law office of Donald Randall 
Richberg, 1006-360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. He graduated from the Har- 
vard Law School in June. 


W. G. Lytle, Jr., (Pittsburgh) has 
joined the staff of the Pittsburgh Press 
as a reporter. The Press was recently 
purchased by Scripps-Howard. Lytle 
previously had served as a reporter on 
the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Joe Turner (Kansas) is now assistant 
city editor of the Kansas City Kansan. 


Glenn H. Campbell (lowa State), one 
of the organizers of the Pittsburgh 
Alumni Chapter, has left the National 
Stockman and Farmer at Pittsburgh to 
accept a position with the National Chick 
Advertising Agency, Nasby Bldg, Toledo. 
Upon his arrival there he asked for a list 
of Toledo alumni, and_ will have an 
alumni chapter there soon,if humanly 
possible to do so. 


Prof. H. H. Herbert  (lIllinois-Okla- 
homa), director of the Oklahoma school 
of journalism, was married to Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Baird at Waynoka, Okla., on 
September 4, 1923. 


“All Missourians Safe.” This brief 
message from Duke Parry (Missouri), 
formerly of the Japan Advertiser, now 
Tokio correspondent of the International 
News Service, received by his people in 
Columbia, Mo., vouched for the safety of 
all the American newspapermen in Tokio 
after the disaster. 


Kenneth H. Clark (Kansas) is now 
night manager of the Associated Press 
bureau in Kansas City, Mo. Clark was 
formerly Kansas editor of the Associated 
Press at Topeka and correspondent at 
Wichita. 


Second National Vice-president, H. H. 
Herbert, on a year’s sabatical leave from 
the University of Oklahoma, has entered 
the University of Wisconsin to take 
graduate work in journalism. 


Chalton A. Powers (Kansas) is with the 
R. F. Heath Advertising Agency, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., doing theatre program work. 
He lives at the Moana Hotel. 


Devon Earl Francis (Kansas) is doing 
telegraph at the Kansas City office of 
the Associated Press. 


Frank G. Steinbach (Purdue) is on the 
editorial staff of the Iron Trade Review 
in Cleveland, O. 


George L. Geiger (Wisconsin), a June 
graduate, is reporting on the Kansas City 
Journal-Post. Address: 53805 Tracy Ave. 


W. Don Harrison (Iowa) has resigned 
his position as university editor, Munici- 
pal university of Akron, O., to become as- 
sistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pa. Harrison will 
be succeeded at Akron by Ulysses S. 
Vance, (Iowa ’23). Vance will teach 
classes in journalism and have charge of 
all university publicity. 


Paul M. Riddick (Depauw ’10) is man- 
aging editor of the Plymouth, Ind., Daily 
Pilot. 
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Sigma Delta Chis, who are 
also members of social fratern- 
ities, know that BALFOUR 
fraternity jewelry is in a class 
by itself. 


Beta Theta Pi, Sigma Chi, Phi 
Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Sigma Nu, Delta Up- 
silon, Kappa Sigma, Pi Beta Phi, 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Phi Delta 
Phi, and over seventy other 
social and professional fraterni- 


ties and sororities have ap- 
pointed BALFOUR as SOLE 
= OFFICIAL JEWELER. 
ic 
S Descriptive literature of Sigma 
S Delta Chi badges and alumni keys 
will be sent upon request, together 
with the 1923 Balfour Blue Book, 
5) the standard reference for fratern- 
@ ity jewelry. 
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Directory of Sigma 
Delta Chi Officers 


Honorary President: Dean Walter Wil- 
liams, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

National President: Ward A. Neff (Vice- 
President, Corn Belt Farm Dailies), 836 
Iexchange Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

First National Vice-President: Peter 
Vischer (New York World), 13 S. 27th St., 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Second National Vice-President: H. H. 
Herbert (Director, School of Journalism), 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

National Secretary: T. Hawley Tapping, 
1511 Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

National Treasurer: George F. Pierrot 
(The American Boy), 1832 Grand Blvd., West 
Detroit, Mich. 

National Historian: Lee A White, Detroit 





News, Detroit, Mich. 
Alumni Secretary: Donald H. Clark 
(Editor, Mid-Continent Banker), 509 Mer- 


chants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Managing Editor, The Quili: Chester W. 
Cleveland, Suite 440-42, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Publication Board, The Quill: 
Neff, Chicago; Kenneth C. Hogate, 
York; Lee A White, Detroit. 

Executive Councillors: William E. Drips, 
Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa; R. R. 
Barlow, Journalism Department, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul E 
Flagg, Journal-Post, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Geroid Robinson, The Freeman, 116 W. 13th 
St., New York City. 

Past National Presidents: William M. 
Glenn, The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fia.; 
Laurence Sloan, Standard Statistics Bureau, 
417 West St., New York; Chester Wells (De- 
ceased); S. H. Lewis, The Lyndon Tribune, 
Lyndon, Wash.; Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., 
Elmhurst, L. L., New York; Robert C. Lowry, 
513 Slaughter Bidg, Dallas, Tex.; F. 4 
Church, The News, Cadillac, Mich.; Lee A 
White, Detroit News, Detroit, Mich; Kenneth 
©. Hogate, Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., 
New York City. 

Washington—Bruc« Ashby, Press Service 

Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Ward A. 
New 





Directory of Alumni 
Chapter Secretaries 











Chicago—Lee Comegys, 901-11 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Des Moines—Ralph W. Moorhead, 565 th 
St., Des Moines, la. 


Detroit—Bernard E. Meyers, Detroit News, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City—Paul E. Flagg, Kansas City 


Journal. Kansas City. Mo 
Minneapolis—Ralph O. Hillgren, Minneapolis 
Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oklahoma City—Tulley A. Nettleton, 907 W. 
20th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Pittsburgh—Francis B. Ketchum, Pittsburgh 
Sun, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee—John D. Ferguson, 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee 





CHICAGO TRIBUNE SOCIETY 
EDITOR TELLS OF WORK 

How many Chicagoans belong to “the 
400”? 

Four thousand, at least, according to 
India Moffett, society editor of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, who discussed society in 
detail recently before the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern univer- 
sity. 

“The number who dwell in the rarified 
atmosphere is increasing each day,” she 
said, “for since the war it has become 
comparatively easy for outsiders to get 
in. 

“Breaking in today doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, what it did twenty years ago, for 
there is no inner circle now. Society 
weddings and engagements, Mrs. Moffett 


said. 

“We must check and recheck all items, 
no matter how small,” she stated, “be- 
cause accuracy is the greatest requisite.” 
is more democratic or more money 
worshipping or more something which 
makes it willing to accept money and 
power in place of birth and breeding, 
and today society is the climbers’ para- 
dise. 

“A democratic society which respects 
ambition and artistic achievement is 
splendid, but one that respects only ma- 
terial success is worse than the old 
fashioned society that insisted one be 
able to trace his ancestry back for gen- 
erations. 

“There is no social leader in Chicago 
and there has been none since the death 
of Mrs. Potter Palmer. There seem to be 
a few women who are striving to place 
themselves on the throne she left vacant, 


but so far no one has attained the 
eminence.” 
Mrs. Moffett gave the audience « 


glimpse of the routine work of a society 
editor’s job and let it in on a few of her 
pet aversions. 

“Attempted bribery” is way up on the 
list, she said, and it is astonishing the 
number of persons who believe it is 
necessary to pay to have social news 
printed. 

“IT have been offered bribes ranging 
from $1 to $500,” she explained. 

Another reason society editors tear out 
their hair is that, despite their best ef- 
forts, practical jokers occasionally ‘cause 
them to print false announcements of 
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Here you are! 


JACK’S STUNT BOOK 


(1924 Edition) 














A collection of 100 original 
and snappy stunts which will! as- 
sure the success of any meeting, 
dinner party, or luncheon. 

The author, Mr. John M. 
Kumler, is a former associate 
editor of the Lions Club maga- 
zine, a Shriner, and a college 
fraternity man, and is therefore 
fully qualified to concoct stunts 
that are sure-fire successes. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


National Fraternity Pub. Co. 
PLYMOUTH, INDIANA 
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